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EDITORIAL 


MONTHLY like Tus Lirr or THE Spirit, we are glad to 
say, does not have to concern itself with up-to-the- 
minute ‘actuality’, as the French would call it. Indeed we 

are fated, if ever we have to comment on events, to be at least two 
months out of date. This number indeed, and the next also which 
will be a continuation of it, may be said to be twelve months out 
of date, since it was twelve months ago that the Pope announced 
his intention of summoning a Council, and let it be understood 
that one of its concerns would be the consideration of possible 
means to heal the schism between Catholics and Orthodox, east 
and west. Since then there has been much talk and newspaper 
gossip and rumour, there have been reports and denials, announce- 
ments and cancellations, obscure semi-official pronouncements 
and even darker inspired articles, not a little misunderstanding 
(we suspect) and even more bad guessing. All this leaves us, the 
general public, not a tittle the wiser about the preparations that 
are really going on for the Council in this respect; and there is no 
reason why we should expect that it should. Ecclesiastical 
diplomacy and theological discussion are best carried on in con- 
fidence and out of the limelight. But it would be most unfortunate 
if we let all this buzzing and counter-buzzing about what is not 
our business discourage us from taking an interest in what is our 
business. It is our business as Catholics to inform ourselves about 
Orthodox points of view; to be aware of and to welcome well- 
informed Orthodox appreciation of our position; above all it is 
our business to keep the healing of schism in the forefront of our 
prayers. If these two numbers of Tue Lire oF THE Spirit help our 
readers to do these things, that is all the ‘actuality’ that we lay 
claim to or desire. 
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THE GREEK RESPONSE TO THE COUNCIL 
J-M. d’A. 


ISTORY has a sphere and the world a place where 
EY aes and Rome seem for ever linked together: 
civilization and Jerusalem! The civilization of the ancient 
orld owed its spirit to Athens, and its law and order to Rome: 
th played a part, under the providence of God, in forming that 
orld in which, in the fulness of time, the Word was made 
ssh. But it was from Jerusalem that both Rome and Athens 
ceived the faith of Christ—the faith which is now their life, 
id in which both were reborn. Since the time of the apostles, 
ese two cities have looked to Jerusalem as the earthly shadow of 
eir heavenly capital and the cradle of their common hope. 
But if that common hope of theirs, in the person of our Saviour, 
ere to return today to the holy city where he prayed and 
eached and suffered and died for love of us, in order to establish 
s kingdom in our midst, he would find there, alas, no greater 
uity than he found before. It would even seem that we have 
ored his last wish that we should be one, and have multiplied, 
stead of healing, our divisions. Indeed, these affect not only 
d’s people at large, but even the chosen group that constitutes 
Son’s mystical body. So if he who came back one evening to 
Ik along the road to Emmaus were to appear again in those 
e surroundings, one can imagine that he would return to the 
ce half-way up the Mount of Olives, where he went once 
fore and wept, saying, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, still murdering 
prophets and stoning the messengers that are sent to thee, 
w often have I been ready to gather thy children together as a 
n gathers her chicks under her wings; and thou didst refuse 
* (Matt. xxiii, 37.) 
Today, at last, Christian people appear to be paying more 
ention to this divine appeal. That is why, feeling that the times 
re ripe, our sovereign pontiff has launched an official call for 
ion. The response from the Greek world has been immediate 
d widespread, and by no means unfavourable. An article by 
t Melissanthy, for example, stresses the oneness in spirit which 
eady exists among us because of our common subjection to the 
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Holy Ghost, and concludes with these words of the apostld 
‘There are no Greeks, no Romans, no Jews, but only sons ani 
daughters of God’. Another Greek says, ‘I do not think there 
anyone who desires the union between Catholics and Orthode: 
more fervently than I’. For in Mr Louvaris’ eyes, ‘they belong 1 
sister churches’. Again, in an article published in Anaplassis earl 
last spring, Mr Moustakis begins: “There are two things whic 
forbid us to be pessimistic over reunion. The first is our Lordl 
own wish that all who believe in him should belong to one am 
the same fold. The second is the fact that, although actuall 
separated from one another, we are already one in our comme 
longing for unity. Never has this yearning been so strong, § 
manifest, or so fully acknowledged by the spirit of the time, as ; 
is today. There is no doubt that prejudice and passion are gradualll 
waning, and moving from the centre to the periphery. Instead! 
simple and essential urge is drawing to itself the eager am 
attentive concern of all spirits and souls. And that is what 
required for union.’ 

But even earlier, in February of last year, the Vima, a maja 
Athens daily paper, had published the views of the eminer 
theologian Professor Alivisatos. He too began by welcoming tli 
pope’s announcement: “According to press reports, his Holin 
Pope John XXIII has decided to invite an Ecumenical Council 1 
examine the possibilities of reunion among the various Christiaj 
denominations, and in particular between the Roman Catholl 
and Orthodox Churches. This news has stirred the whole « 
Christendom, for the desire for union is universal. No wondd 
then that this move from Rome has provoked comment in ever 
corner of the world, some of it favourable, some more criticé 
Several ecclesiastical authorities have already expressed th 
opinion on an action that of its nature stirs such great hopes in aj 
those who long to see the leadership of Christendom unified, att 
time when mankind is living in the midst of such spiritual chao: 

But as far as the Christian religion is concerned, this chaos; 
~ perhaps not so bad as it might appear at first sight. For we ma 
find that the unity we are longing for is already in existence, 
those depths of our souls which the breath of the Spirit penetrate 
and where he sheds the living light of faith in which we see th 
Saviour and adore him. This at least would seem to be what 
Nico Trembellas is alluding to, when he declares that, despite 
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hism between Romans and Greeks, the one Catholic Church, 
€ una sancta, remains ever in being. It is this writer’s conviction 
at the essential unity has never been broken, and never can be, 
long as God allows both Churches to enjoy his divine presence, 
t only through the indwelling Spirit, but also in the sacramental 
esence of the eucharist. . 

A similar idea seems to be in the mind of Professor Braziotis, 
ho openly declares himself opposed to any attempt to convoke 
council in present conditions. These are his words: ‘Before any 
umenical Council meets, the minds and hearts of the faithful 
each Church should be submitted to a long period of prepara- 
n. This period should consist of a number of meetings between 
e representatives of the Churches that are closest to one another, 
d especially between Greeks and Romans, to discuss points of 
fference. This period should also be marked by mutual exchanges 
charity and courtesy between the Churches; and above all by 
nstant prayer, both private and public, of clergy and laity alike. 
et us love one another, so that we may bear witness in the same 
rit’, cries out the Orthodox Church in every holy mass.’ 

It seems then that there is in Athens the same feeling, the same 
rge for unity, as in Rome. Why should one doubt that this 
esire springs on both sides from the breath of God’s love? 


* * * 


But if so notable a Christian as Professor Braziotis sees no 
ossibility at present of setting up a truly Ecumenical Council, it is 
yident that there are still serious difficulties in the way. The first 
1d perhaps the greatest is that, because of the very fact of the 
hism, there is no commonly-recognized authority to convoke it. 
s long as this situation lasts, any council called by the pope can 
aly be, in Mr Braziotis’ view, a purely Catholic affair in which 
> other Church can take part. This opinion is by no means rare 
nong the Greeks. In fact, fundamentally it is the position which 
| their theologians and thinkers would take. But the desire to get: 
mewhere on the path towards reunion is so strong that some 
ould be prepared to maintain this attitude in principle, while 
rerlooking it in practice; rather as Rome does when sending 
servers, but not participants, to the sessions of the World 
ouncil of Churches. 

Professor Alivisatos has some interesting suggestions to make 
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about this. In our present circumstances, he holds, there is n; 
possibility of gathering a clerical assembly that would correspon; 
to the Greek idea of an Ecumenical Council. Were all the Gre 
Churches to meet and the Catholics to be absent, this would na 
be an Ecumenical Council, but merely a general syned of th 
Orthodox Church. On the other hand, were representatives c 
the whole Catholic world to gather and the Orthodox to 
absent, this would be a general Catholic synod, not an Ecumenics 
Council. Besides, an invitation issued by the pope to come to 
council under his chairmanship could not be accepted by 
Orthodox, as this would imply a submission to his authority o: 
terms which are undefined, but which would involve, so 
Greeks suspect, surrender of some of their deepest convictio 
But this difficulty could be overcome by either of the followin 
devices. The first is a meeting (without mention of the wor 
‘council’) of representatives of the Catholic and Orthodo: 
Churches on as broad a basis as possible. The aim would be to cle 
the way and prepare the conditions for the sitting of the Fathers 
both Churches in a proper council that could be fully recognize: 
as such by both east and west. Alternatively, in the event of Ro 
wanting, for some reasons of its own, to go ahead with its preser 
scheme, Professor Alivisatos suggests that the Orthodox reply t 
this friendly gesture by sending large delegations, not of partict 
pants but of observers, who, he believes, would be questioned o 
many points. So each side would learn better where the oth 
stands, and perhaps we should find that we are not as far apart « 
we thought. 

To go so far calls for both charity and courage. Mr Trembellz. 
goes, if anything, further in the same direction. In his opinion thi 
Orthodox Church, while emphatically denying the assembH 
contemplated by the pope any right to the title of ‘council! 
should nevertheless accept the invitation and take part in thi 
debates as a full member. He takes this unexpected line becaus; 
of his conviction that in spite of the rift the una sancta continue 
to exist. Whether in visible communion with each other or no, thi 
Fathers on either side belong on equal terms to this una sancta. Fo 
it is only inasmuch as they do belong to the one holy Church tha 
priests are priests and bishops are bishops. Thus there is no reasox 
why they should not sit together, in order to constitute auto! 
matically a de facto, if not a de jure, Ecumenical Council. | 
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Deeply religious as this view may appear, it should not be 
supposed that it is shared by many. In point of fact, as things stand 
at present, it is doubtful whether there is any eastern bishop who 
would agree with the thesis of the writers quoted above, and be 
prepared to sail from the Piraeus, Alexandria or Constantinople 
to a council. summoned by the pope. And certainly all would 
rather have their tongues torn from their mouths than utter 
words such as those spoken by the Armenian delegate when he 
came into the papal presence at Florence some five hundred years 
ago: “You who are the head, be compassionate to the members! 
You who are the shepherd, gather together the flock! You who 
are the foundation, confirm the Churches! You who have the 
power of the heavenly keys, open to us the gates of eternal life!’ 
(Hofman, Doc. M.) 

But between such a full acknowledgment and the complete 
denial of the claims of Rome there is room for many shades of 
opinion. 

Pa eee 


But even if these difficulties were overcome, and the council 
were recognized by all as ecumenical, it would only have begun 
to face differences in doctrine. We must not minimize these. All 
Orthodox Christians would agree that prayer is essential if 
reunion is to come about. They feel very strongly that only the 
grace of God can eradicate the prejudices and misunderstandings 
which have sunk their roots so wide and deep in the course of 
centuries. 

The first doctrinal difference is over the position of the pope. 
The great majority of Orthodox thinkers and theologians would 
maintain that between the Greek and Roman Churches there is an 
organic or constitutional contrast similar to that which distin- 
guishes the Athens of Pericles from the Rome of Caesar. Accord- 
ing to them, the east is a democracy in religion, the west an 
absolute monarchy. Some think this difference cuts so deep that 
the cleavage is irreparable, and Romans and Greeks are destined 
to remain separate to the end of time. For those who share this 
outlook there can be no reunion except by some miraculous 
illumination both at the Vatican and in the constellation of the 
various patriarchal sees. 

Professor Alivisatos observes, in his article in Vima, that the 
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respective conceptions of what a council is bring out very clearly 
the points of difference between east and west on the nature and 
extent of papal authority. For the east, an Ecumenical Council is 
the organism empowered with the highest authority in the 
Church. Not so for Rome, where since the theological debates of 
the fifteenth century, and especially since the proclamation of the 
dogma of papal infallibility, the sovereign pontiff is considered 
as superior to the council, and as having in his hands the supreme 
authority of the Church. “Were the Greeks to accept such a 
point of view’, writes Professor Alivisatos, ‘the immediate conse- 
quence would be the unity of Christendom under one shepherd. 
But in their conscience and conviction, neither the Orthodox 
Fathers nor their flock can see this as a God-given truth.’ 

‘But what might be considered possible’, he goes on, ‘is a return 
to the situation that preceded the schism. It is a well-known fact 
that the difficulties and differences which led to the schism existed 
long before the break actually occurred. So we need not hesitate 
to study, on a purely historical basis, the conditions of tacit co- 
existence and co-operation which enabled the Greek and Roman 
Churches to live in unity before; and then set about restoring the 
same situation. What this scheme would mean in practice is that 
the pope, while renouncing nothing of what he is, for and in 
the west, nor even waiving the universality of his claims, would 
nevertheless agree not to enforce these claims on the east, and be 
willing to let his relations with the Greek patriarchs remain as 
they were before the fatal break. This would be a first stage on the 
way to reunion. A framework would be provided in which the 
Holy Ghost might work, carrying even further and deeper among 
the souls in communion with him, that love and that light which 
alone can achieve the fulness of union.’ 

This idea of returning to the unity of the primitive Church step 
by step—which appears to be in keeping with what history 
teaches us of the ways of providence—is also to be found in the 
Anaplassis article already quoted. There Mr Moustakis writes: 
‘The primacy of the bishop of Rome is an indisputable historical 
fact. No scientific or ecclesiastical value can be attached to the 
attempts of the anti-papal critics to cast doubt upon this evident 
truth. The primacy therefore must remain. But whereas the west 
will keep it as it conceives it, in the east it will only exist to the 
extent and in the manner in which it is there understood and 
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accepted. . . . Hence the primacy as such should not be looked 
upon as an obstacle to reunion. Why should not the Catholic 
Church be considered by the east as one single and immense 
autocephalous Church, the head of which rules over his bishops 
just as does any primate or patriarch over his in the Orthodox 
world?’ 

Mr Moustakis goes on to make this remarkable statement: 
‘Thus we are led to discover that within the very limits of our 
own eastern horizons, papal infallibility no longer appears as an 
intolerable claim. Does not history show us more than one ex- 
ample of dogmatic declarations to which final sanction was given 
by the pope? And are there not also several cases recorded in which, 
because of some dispute with one another, the eastern Churches 
turned to the pope as an arbiter? If the conscience of the early 
Church admitted such concepts and practices, and even had them 
defined in one of the fully recognized Councils, why indeed 
should we not say that the pope is infallible?’ 

These quotations from Orthodox writers suggest that papal 
authority would not be intrinsically unacceptable to the Greeks. 
Their view is this: it could remain in the west tightly fitted as it is; 
but could it not be thrown over the east in the manner of a looser 
garment? Were this possible, it might satisfy those who (like 
Mr Louvaris) feel that what they call the democratic organization 
of the Greek Church must not be destroyed. 

But this opposition, which it is now fashionable to stress, 
between the democratic organization of the Church in the east 
and the monarchical form of the Church in the west, does not 
seem to go very deep. For as those who advance it themselves 
recognize, if it does exist it is merely because of historical ante- 
cedents. They point out, indeed, that while the eastern Churches 
have developed in lands penetrated with the spirit of Pericles, 
the Church of Rome has flourished where the leading powers were 
highly centralized monarchies. One may perhaps grant that such 
differences of environment may have affected certain external 
aspects of the two Churches; but no more. 

How superficial this opposition is, one sees immediately on 
turning to any of the episcopal or patriarchal sees of the east; for 
each of them has the same monarchical features as the papacy has. 
And how splendidly regal they appear, those bishops and priests 
of Greece and the Levant, when discharging their religious 
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functions! And if this may be said of each parish, of each metro- 
politan and patriarchal see, why not of the Church as a whole? 
For surely in the Church, as in any one of its parts, we should see 
the same figure: that of Christ the King. 


* * * 


There are several other doctrines besides papal authority on 
which Romans and Greeks disagree, and each of them will 
require careful examination. But, writes Professor Alivisatos, 
‘I cannot exclude the possibility that in the course of these dis- 
cussions elements of unity and mutual comprehension might 
appear, even on those very points where we would expect to find 
irreconcilable opposition. This I conclude from my own experi- 
ence at an international gathering of lawyers in Brussels last 
summer. I was developing the doctrines of our Orthodox canon 
law on marriage and economy, and to my great surprise I did not 
meet with the firm opposition I had expected from the Catholic 
canonists: on the contrary, I received their approval and support.’ 

But what are the other doctrines over which Catholics and 
Orthodox are likely to differ, and how far apart are they? To the 
best of my knowledge, little has yet been done to clarify the 
situation. This is not surprising, because to do so would be the 
very function of the projected gatherings. But Mr Moustakis has 
made a beginning in the April number of Anaplassis. 

Mr Moustakis first considers the Filioque, and declares that he 
can see no reason there for a breach. As he observes, when this 
addition to the Nicene creed, which had already been in use for 
several years in the western Church, was given papal approval, 
this step caused no split in the unity of the ecumenical Church. 
If it did not cause a split then, why should it be insuperable now? 

As for the dogma of the bodily assumption of the blessed 
Virgin, recently defined by Pope Pius XII, it is certainly not for the 
Orthodox Church to be perturbed about that. For, as Mr Mous- 
takis observes, it was in the east, and as long ago as the eighth 
century, that the highest shoot of the rose and lily of Sharon and 
Jesse began to bring forth this new bud. 

About the immaculate conception, which the Greeks do not 
hold as a dogma, because it was defined as such some thousand 
years after the schism, Mr Moustakis writes: ‘It is a common 
tendency in the west to seek to enclose in the neat circle of a 
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precise definition every truth that is to be found in the stupendous 
abyss of the faith. This being so, it is not surprising that Rome has 
attempted to define our Lady’s immaculate conception. As for us 
Orthodox, we certainly agree with our Roman brethren on the 
very essence of this belief. Although we do not express it in the 
same terms, we too hold the belief that the Virgin Mother was a 
creature so pure that she was absolutely free from any shadow of 
sin; and not only is she higher than every human being, but even 
above the angels. Could there ever be found any true Orthodox 
who would dare to deny that not the slightest tendency to evil 
could be traced in the Mother of Christ? Metrophanes must be 
quoted on this point: “... to great and wonderful ends was she 
destined. Is there indeed anything greater than to give birth to 
God? That is why she was granted the marvellous privilege of not 
knowing sin. And here we declare that never did she sin. This was 
a gift that she received from God.”’’ 
But what of purgatory? This is another controversial issue of 
long standing, but again the differences are not so deep as is some- 
times thought. The Orthodox doctrine is stated in this quotation 
from Dositheus: “The holy catholic and apostolic Church believes 
that after death purification may be obtained by means of the 
divine sacrifice, of sacred vows, of prayer, almsgiving, and other 
holy practices performed by the faithful for the sake of departed 
souls. As for the actual cleansing and penance, the fire of purga- 
tory or any other punitive and purifying flames to which souls 
separated from the body are submitted for the expiation of all 
faults committed during life, we forbid our thoughts and words 
to consider or mention them.’ On the evidence of this passage, 
Mr Moustakis concludes that the outlooks of Greece and Rome 
on purgatory cannot be so far apart as to justify the schism. 
It seems then that the fields which are regarded as most contro- 
versial are not without seeds of agreement. So the Greek writer 
‘C. Bastias may have been not just expressing a pious desire, but 
suggesting a truly practical programme, when he wrote that 
unity should be sought for simply in a common conformity to 
Christ; and that we should work out our oneness in this world by 
starting from where we already are one—in God; and then pro- 
ceed from there, gradually, towards the sectors where disagree- 
ments have occurred. . 
So, looking ahead to that eventual and momentous meeting of 
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Fathers of east and west, one wonders: what would be the most 
suitable setting for such a gathering? To this question some of the 
Greeks, with a delicate courtesy, reply: Rome. Others propose 
one of the ancient monasteries of the Rhine. But most would 
certainly prefer Jerusalem. There, indeed, everyone would feel 
at home, since it is the Lord’s own city and land, and there too 
our essential unity would appear all the more strikingly. For if 
the yearning for reunion is so strong within us, in west and east 
alike, the reason can only be that he who prayed that we should 
be one, and then shed all his blood for us, is always present with 
both, in the consecration of every bishop, in the ordination of 
every priest, in the bread and wine that hallows every altar. 


OS gameday pasha 


THE FORTHCOMING COUNCIL OF THE ROMAN 
CHURCH 
A RUSSIAN ORTHODOX ASSESSMENT 


GEORGE FLOROVSKY 


Fr George Florovsky is a Russian Orthodox theologian of repute, 
at present teaching at Harvard in the United States. We are happy to 
print here a translation of an article which first appeared in Russian in 
the Messenger of the Russian Christian Students Movement, and 
then in a French translation in Vers L’Unité Chrétienne, from which 
this translation is made. We thank the editors of both journals for 
permission to publish an article so remarkable for its calm objectivity 
and its understanding and appreciation of the Roman Catholic position. 


HE Vatican Council (1869-70), by the reckoning of the 

Roman Church, was the last “ecumenical council’. This 

council has never been formally closed. Its labours were 
only temporarily interrupted by the pressure of outside events, the 
occupation of the Papal States and the city of Rome by the troops 
of nationalist Italy, which at the time appeared to threaten the 
freedom of the council’s decisions and even the freedom of the 
Church itself. The possibility still remained, tacitly implied, of 
resuming the council’s sittings if circumstances became more 
favourable. This is why the council has never been officially 
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closed. There had been cases in the past of prolonged breaks in the 
work of councils. We have only to recall the break of ten years, 
from 1552 to 1562, in the labours of the Council of Trent. At this 
period things were confused and alarming; it was hard to foresee 
if the council would ever reassemble. Nearly a hundred years 
have passed, evidently, since the Vatican Council. It would be odd 
to ‘resume’ the interrupted sitting of the council now. In any case, 
because of the people it would be composed of, it would be quite 
a different council. And not only because of the people. Yet, in a 
certain sense, every new council will inevitably be a continuation 
of the Vatican Council, be it professedly so or not. 

The Vatican Council broke up without completing its pro- 
gramme. Strictly speaking, to use the happy phrase of a contem- 
porary historian of the Church, the Vatican Council did nothing 
but begin. An insignificant part, only, of the anticipated programme 
was finished. A great part of the material prepared for deliberation 
by the council was never touched: fifty-one schemas in all. 
Numerous documents were not even distributed among members 
of the council. And of the ‘Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church’ even, only a section, clumsily enough torn from the 
general context, was examined and adopted—‘On the primacy 
and infallibility of the pope’, the famous “Vatican dogma’. In fact, 
the Vatican dogma was only a fragment of an incomplete whole, 
and this makes understanding it very difficult. The authority of the 
Sovereign Roman Pontiff has now received a strict ‘dogmatic’ 
formulation. The primacy of the pope and his infallibility are 
henceforth not only a historical and canonical fact but an ‘article 
of faith’ of the Roman Church. But dogma on the Church itself 
remained, and still remains, unformulated in a precise, clear way. 
Some Roman theologians even openly affirm that doctrine on 
the Church is still at an inchoative stage of discovery and expres- 
sion—at a ‘pre-theological’ stage. The Church has not yet defined 
itself. By the hasty, perhaps premature, acceptance of the Vatican 
dogma, theological balance has been seriously upset in Roman 
doctrine on the Church. 

The forthcoming council will inevitably have to return to the 
themes of the Vatican Council. The theme of the Church will 
undoubtedly be central in its programme. The council in fact has 
been convoked under the sign of Christian unity, of the unity of 
the Church. And before all, the council will have to give an 
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authentic interpretation of the Vatican dogma in the larger 
context of doctrine on the Church. In this context we may think 
that the Vatican dogma itself will look and sound different. 
The ‘theological climate’ has been perceptibly modified since the 
time of Pius [X, in the Roman Church as well as in the Christian 
world. Let us hope there will be no necessity for the hurry and 
pressure that seemed necessary (not to everybody, even then, far 
from it) at the time of the Vatican Council. It was prepared in an 
atmosphere of confusion and theological backwardness, in an 
atmosphere of political fear. The themes have remained the same 
as well as the problems. But they present themselves now in a 
more acute and peremptory way and their internal complexity 
has become even more evident, in the light of new historical and 
theological experience, than in the middle of last century. We 
have only to recall the revival of thomism, modernism, the 
contemporary liturgical movement, and the intense work per- 
formed in every domain of theological science at the heart of the 
Roman Chutch itself: 

Preparations for the council will obviously take a long time. 
It is difficult to see it assembling in less than three or four years. 
Haste in the preparation would be grievously reflected in the 
success of the council itself. The character of the council will 
depend in great measure on the depth and soundness of the pre- 
paratory work. Those who are to take part in the council must 
prepare themselves carefully for their task, so heavy with respon- 
sibilities. We do not so far know how these preparatory labours 
will be tackled. An important part of the work, very likely, 
will be performed by the respective Roman Congregations. But 
it is to be hoped that wide circles of competent theologians will 
be called to share in it besides these. Naturally it is absolutely 
impossible to organize in a short time a serious theological enter- 
prise on a grand scale, on a really ‘universal’ or global scale. 
The Roman Church is at the moment going through a period of 
unquestionable theological and liturgical expansion. But this new 
movement, symptom and pledge of a living creation, is still far 
from embracing the whole Church and has not yet penetrated 
into the whole mass. The preparation for the Council must be 
theologically impartial and ‘non-party’—as, unfortunately, we 
cannot say was the case at the preparation of the Vatican Council. 
The preparatory work for the council should take place on the 
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level of contemporary theological thought at the very heart of the 
Roman Church. All the manifold forms and all the tension of 
contemporary theological thinking and spiritual experience, 
even beyond the bounds of this Church, should be taken into 
consideration, with wisdom and delicacy, in the preparations for 
the council. Through and through, a certain lack of unanimity 
can show itself in the Church itself. This disagreement ought not 
to be feared at the start. It often happens that a disagreement is 
inspired by sincere zeal for the faith, as was the case at the Vatican 
Council. Discipline does not exclude theological freedom, even 
when it limits it, and it must never crush it. We have in view here 
freedom in the faith, not freedom in unbelief or want of faith as 
in the modernist period. It is particularly desirable that the 
acquisitions of contemporary science in scripture and Church 
history, at the very heart of the Roman Church, should be 
reflected adequately in the preparations for the council. The 
council should not be ‘lagging behind’, either in its exegesis or 
in its understanding of the history of the Church. The testimony 
_ of the Fathers should receive a more important place in theological 
argument than was often the case in the time of scholasticism. 
The problem of tradition should be presented in all its depth, and 
that can require an extended commentary of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. For such an enterprise great discretion of spirit 
is needed, of humility and of balance. 

A certain amount of publicity can only help the preparatory 
work for the council. The themes of the council should be sub- 
mitted to free discussions in the theological press. The entire 
Church should be inwardly ‘interested’ and, so to speak, conse- 
crated to the problematic of the council. All the members of the 
Church should confess the faith in a conscious and responsible 
manner, of course in fidelity to the tradition of the Church and in 
obedience to lawful pastoral authority. The consensus fidelium does 
nothing but reinforce the faith and strengthen the Church. And at 
the council itself that interior freedom and peace of heart should 
be guaranteed of which the inadequacy and even the absence were 
so bitterly regretted, and with more than adequate foundation, 
by many eminent and courageous participants in the Vatican 
Council. ‘I learn from my faults. . . .’ 

At this preliminary stage of the preparatory work for the 
council there is room for meetings with the ‘dissidents’ and the 
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‘schismatics’, especially in connection with the fact that the 
‘ecumenical theme’ will undoubtedly occupy an important part 
of the programme of the council. However, such meetings can 
only be profitable if they take place in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and respect. It is not so easy for ‘separated brethren’ to meet 
and discuss together ‘without anger or passion’ the fact of the 
separation, its causes and its reasons. It is only possible at the 
highest degree of humility, obedience to truth, and charity. 
Otherwise exchange of views can easily degenerate into debates, 
which will no longer even be debates on the faith but a sterile 
logic-chopping which leads to greater estrangement and mutual 
obduracy. The principles of an asceticism of ecumenical contacts 
have not yet been worked out: even the problem of such prin- 
ciples has been recognized only by a few people. But on the other 
hand, this idea of ecumenical meetings is less novel than it may 
look. Theological exchange of views, at different levels of 
‘officialness’, has already been going on for years between 
Catholic and Protestant theologians and church people in several 
European countries, in particular in Western Germany, and the 
results of such meetings are quite important and obvious. And it is 
also quite obvious, in the present case, that the inward success 
depends precisely on mutual trust, on spiritual seriousness, on 
awareness of responsibility before the Lord. On another side, 
it is evident that one must not expect from such ecumenical 
meetings what quite simply cannot happen. “Equality of rights’ 
or ‘equality of value’ of all the existing “confessions —that is, in 
fact, of ‘all the heresies’-—is an unhealthy dream, dangerous and 
absolutely sterile. And such ‘ecumenical dreaming’ can only 
damage ‘ecumenical work’. 

On certain conditions, Orthodox theologians might take part 
in a preliminary pre-conciliar meeting of this kind, with the 
knowledge and consent of course of the ecclesiastical authorities 
and only if they are ‘competent’. For a ‘union council’, in any 
case, there is at present no ground or place. An invitation to 
bishops of the ‘schismatic churches’ (‘schismatic’ of course from 
the Roman point of view) to a council of the Roman Church, 
even as plain ‘observers’, could only damage the reconciliation of 
east and west. That would only be recalling the painful precedent 
of the Council of Florence and would lead to the same results, 
perhaps even worse. A formal ‘meeting’ of the Churches must be 
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preceded by a lengthy ‘molecular’ preparation at different levels 
of life and religious practice. For the moment, neither east nor 
west is ready, spiritually, for such a ‘formal’ meeting. 

It belongs to the Orthodox, for the moment, before all to put 
the fundamental question to themselves and ponder it in all its 
tragic complexity. What is it, properly speaking, that happened 
in the year 1054, or even before that, or again even only after? 
Where is the substance of the ‘schism’? Is this schism to be called 
‘Byzantine’ or ‘Roman’? What is the ‘Roman Church’ from the 
point of view of Orthodox ecclesiology? Has the ‘Roman Church’ 
retained, and in what measure, ‘orthodoxy’, that is, the ‘true 
faith’, or has it fallen hopelessly into ‘heresy’? It is necessary to 
begin precisely with a question. It is obvious enough that on these 
themes there is no agreement among the Orthodox and the 
question is presented quite sincerely and openly. The Roman 
theory is simpler and apparently more consistent. From the point 
of view of Roman canon law, the Orthodox Church is a Church, 

though ‘schismatic’ and ‘not entirely true’; the sacraments are 
validly performed in it, the Orthodox priesthood has not only the 
‘character’ but even, within a certain limit, ‘jurisdiction’. That is 
why, from the Roman point of view, one can talk about Unia,! 
that is about reunion to a single Church, essentially indivisible, 
of parts that have broken away from it. Many Orthodox theo- 
logians are ready to accept this way of putting the question, not 
always consistently however, underlining only that it is the 
Roman Church that fell into schism. Yet often enough, on the 
Orthodox side, by words or deeds, the Roman Church is denied 
all character of ‘church-hood ’.? If ‘Catholics’ becoming Orthodox 
have to be baptized, that very fact is a denial of the ‘church-hood’ 
of Rome. The invalidity of all that is Roman is accepted by many 
people as something obvious and all the evidence of a ‘life of the 
spirit’ unreservedly put down to diabolical inspiration, mental 
illness or illusion: Francis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Theresa of Avila. 


1 Unia is a word used by Greek and Russian Orthodox to describe the relationship of 
Oriental Catholics or Uniates, such as the Maronites and Ruthenians, with the Roman 

Church; not usually a very complimentary word. (English translator’s note.) 

2 This neologism translates the Russian word cerkovnost’, an abstract term expressing 
belonging to the Church (cerkov’), or, more generally, every character implying an 
intrinsic relation with the Church. The Russian language, having no article, can 
unfortunately not render the difference between being a Church and being the Church. 
There is the same difficulty in Latin. This gap in vocabulary pethaps explains an 
inadequacy common to our respective ecclesiologies. (French translator’s note.) 
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Augustine himself, despite the warning of the patriarch Photius, 
is often crossed. off the Orthodox calendar (though allowed the 
title, it is true, of ‘blessed’) because of his ‘heresy’. One cannot 
ignore the fact of this acute disagreement among the Orthodox 
in theological matters. To invoke in this case the freedom of 
theological thought is beside the point. The theory of the 
‘economy’ of the Church is little help here; it rather obscures and 
confuses the theological problem. Before judging the oppor- 
tuneness of a ‘meeting’ with Roman Catholics from the exi- 
gencies of international peace and collaboration, Orthodox 
theologians and ecclesiastical authorities in the Orthodox 
Churches ought to put the question, openly and sincerely, of 
the very nature of the ‘Roman Church’ or of the ‘Roman schism’. 
And that requires doctrine on the Church to be worked out in all 
its fulness and complexity. 

Be that as it may, the convocation of a new ‘general council’, 
even only within the canonical limits of the Roman Church, is 
undoubtedly a new ecumenical fact, a great and important 
ecumenical event, whatever its immediate and closest conse- 
quences may be. As such, it calls for the sustained attention of 
Orthodox theologians themselves. 


AN M~ BB 


THE MOVEMENT FOR A BETTER WORLD 
RoBIN ANDERSON 


N writing, not long ago, of what he has found in the Move- 
[r= for a Better World, Fr Ludwig Tovini, Italian Domini- 

can member of the movement’s promoting group, referred, 
amongst other things, to an equilibrium between the grandiose 
wish to change the world and the realistically moderated belief 
in the possibility of change, and advocacy of it, without utopian 
optimism that would banish the existence of evil from the earth. 
Such equilibrium, difficult to maintain on account of continually 
having to avoid the danger of falling into one excess or another, 
is not so common, Fr Tovini went on to say, even in the 
Catholic field, ours being an age when ‘whimsical hankerings 


after originality often lead to the taking up of unbalanced or 
eccentric positions ...’. 
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A ‘better world’ Pope Pius XII defined as being a world ‘more 
according to the heart of God’, giving to this relative concept an 
essentially Christian value. 

Proclaiming himself, on the eve of the feast of our Lady of 
Lourdes, February roth, 1952, ‘herald of a better world, willed by 
God’, Pope Pius declared: ‘It is an entire world that we must 
remake from the foundations, that we must transform from savage 
to human, from human to divine . . .’. He said he was appealing 
for a ‘mighty reawakening of thought and action . . . to include all 
without exception, clergy and laity’. 

In response to this appeal, Fr Lombardi, already well known 
in many countries as a religious orator and preacher of the 
‘crusade of love’, came forward to dedicate himself without 
reserve. Not unlike the way in which, over a hundred years ago, 
there was formed round Fr Pallotti (precursor of the apostolate of 
Catholic Action and founder of St Peter’s Italian church, London) 
‘a new body committed to the revival of faith, the enkindling of 
_ charity and its diffusion throughout the world’, a movement 
began to grow, of universal aim, with charity the key-note— 
love of God, and love of fellow beings for God’s sake. 

The course of exercises that was devised and has been increas- 
ingly given, at the Pius XII international centre and elsewhere, to 
clergy, and also laity, in enclosed retreat, for the inculcation of this 
spirit, has, as its true and essential aim, the driving home of the 
need for reforms to be carried out not only in our individual lives, 
but also and especially in our associated living. 

Throughout the course there are what are termed ‘individual 
meditations’; and most people are fairly familiar with the 
principle of these from the making of ordinary retreats, even if 
the subjects of them are fresh: the spirituality of builders of 
a better world, radical impediments in the life of the mystical 
body, how to arrive at mutual charity, Mary and the mystical 
body, to name one or two. These meditations are made in the 
morning. The conferences, four daily, are referred to as ‘collective 
meditations’. They are upon such subjects as concern all Catholics, 
and indeed the whole human race, such as for example the 
collective state of the modern world, and the purpose of history, 
and they are made together, not only with the individual's 
personal relationship to God in mind, but also with regard to the 
responsibility of Catholics in common, in unity, as members of 
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the divine society of the Church, and saviours of the world. 

None can deny there is room for improvement here. The 
impetus imparted is certainly to the mind and heart, but par- 
ticularly to the will. Magnificent forces flourish in the Church 
today, many with the precise aim of increasing unity in charity. 
There is holiness of life, both in individuals and in associations, 
such as perhaps has never been in the history of the world. 
Authority itself has never been stronger, or more respected. Most 
are even in complete agreement with the idea of renewal being 
necessary in teaching methods, family life, institutions, the press, 
entertainments, political life, to meet the urgency of modern 
times. But where is the particular strength coming from to do, 
and make permanent, what so far seems never to have been done 
before? The movement for a better world places the emphasis 
on combined efforts, on a spirit of ‘revolt’ together: a revolution 
of the sons of God. This implies a pacific, but complete, change 
of mentality, by means of brotherly love. 

Isolation, withdrawal into self, and egoism being the chief 
enemies to be fought against in the arduous work of drawing 
nearer together in every possible way in a spirit of unity and in the 
mystical body of Christ, the brotherly agreement and charity, 
which the exercises for a better world make it their chief purpose 
to create or to augment, must be not only between the conferen- 
ciers and their audience, but particularly also, and if possible with- 
out exception, among those following the course. 

Silence during breaks and between conferences is not en- 
couraged, rather the reverse, so as to help people to get to know 
one another, and exchange experiences. Importance is also given 
to the evening recreation time, in which all are expected to take 
part at least by being present, if not by contributing a turn. 
Towards the end of each course an improvised show of some sort 
is insisted on as part of the curriculum, and there is much hilarity. 

In essence, the movement for a better world (which is not a 
new religious order, nor another Catholic organization, but a 
movement in the purely etymological sense of the word, of 
ideas and people—a new spirit) may be summarized as follows: 

1. Many more people to be transformed into sons of God— 

and therefore brothers—with an ever-increasing degree of 
this divine life. 


2. The raising of human social relations to this sublime level. 


3. 
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Reorganization of every social department of life so as to 
make it permanently worthy of the one great human-divine 
family, and so that society, as a whole, may glorify God with 
his divine unity. 


The minimum concrete framework for the spreading of this 
spirit is seen to be: 


(a) 
(b) 


A promoting group, made up of priests, religious and some 
lay helpers, of different orders, dioceses and nations. 


A concentrated, systematized course of exercises, given to 
all categories of people, clergy and laity alike, with appro- 
priate subjects and periods of time. The course is in three 
parts: (I): main outlines of creation, the goal of history, the 
peril and risk of history, the call for a better world; (II): 


individual renewal; (III): renewal of collective action. 


A chain of centres and secretariats, some already donated to 
the holy see and entrusted by the holy see to the movement. 
Centres and secretariats are contemplated in many nations. 
At present they are in three, with provisional or projected 
secretariats in others. 

Intimate gatherings, for free and spontaneous discussion on 
a given theme, led by a priest, in a spirit of simple and 
brotherly charity. 

A new popular type of mission, based on the teaching of 
the mystical body of Christ and the communion of saints, 
with a one-year preparation period, and two successive 
phases of preaching, and fruits. The new mission has been 
describes by Archbishop Gilla of Novara (one of the 
fourteen Italian bishops to have been the first to initiate it 
in their dioceses and under their direction) as a ‘huge project 
of mission activity aimed at reawakening faith, and 
revivifying Christian life in all the diocese, in the various 
organizations of Catholic activity, the parishes, the different 
social spheres, and above all in us priests’. Closest collabora- 
tion is sought of all qualified persons in the diocese—clergy 
secular and regular, religious, women religious, lay leaders, 
so that the mission may become not only the task of the few 
to the many, but also combined action on the part of every 
single soul, with mutual encouragement, checking, and 


support. 
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According to schematized ‘sectors’ of truth, grace, social justice, 
charity, the lay apostolate, and vocations, the movement for a 
better world points the way to greater unity in charity at the 
various levels: family, parish, deanery, diocese, nation and 
eventually the world. 

The expression ‘movement for a better world’ is open to more 
than one interpretation. There are, generally speaking, three 
accepted interpretations. Firstly, all those who want the trans- 
formation of the world in the light of Catholic social teaching and 
the mystical body of Christ, and are doing something about it 
(but not necessarily with direct reference to the particular appeal 
of Pope Pius XII), make up the movement in its very broadest 
sense. Secondly, there is the movement in its narrower sense: all 
who want the transformation of the world in this way and are 
doing all they can, with direct reference to this papal message. 
The movement, thirdly, in its narrowest interpretation is the 
promoting group, which numbers no more than about a score of 
dedicated members in Italy, Spain and Mexico. Theirs is neither 
to govern, nor organize (having no juridical authority), but rather 
to sow, in hearts and minds, the seeds of an ascetical reform, in 
utmost subordination of self, towards the attainment of better 
understanding and collaboration in every form of the Catholic 
apostolate, and with very special care for the directives of the holy 
see and the pastoral teaching of the bishops. 

This is the group that Pope Pius XII, after repeatedly encourag- 
ing and blessing in a series of signed documents, finally approved 
by autographed letter of August 26th, 1958, only a few weeks 
before his death. 

Pope John XXIII (who, when cardinal patriarch of Venice, 
himself followed a course of the exercises for a better world 
together with the members of the Venetian episcopate) also wrote 
an autographed letter, of further blessing and encouragement, 
on June 3rd, 1959. 

To quote again what Fr Tovini has written: 

With the progress of civilization, and of means of com- 
munication that make distances as nothing and enable men more 
easily to get mutually acquainted, mankind in this century is 
heading toward ever greater unity. 

Ever more the tendency is toward state federations, or at 
least toward the gradual lessening, if not disappearance, of 
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frontiers, and barriers of culture too. International agreements 

become more and more numerous and extensive. 

The Church cannot remain aloof from this human process, 
having the aim through her profoundly unitarian constitution 
and supernatural organism of leading all the peoples of the 
world to a single and close union in Christ. She has the finest 
and most vital doctrine of unity that it is possible to conceive. 

From this it plainly follows that now, more than ever before 
in the world, is the hour of the Catholic Church. 

Not only this, it is also the hour in which the Church 
must intensely christianize, not only individual beings, but 
our whole collective life. 

So that the Church may attain these ends, there is needed a 
collective movement of spirituality which stresses and increases 
in Catholics a supernatural and collective sense of life, based 
on the teaching of the mystical body. 

This is what the movement for a better world is working to 
promote, as deeply and widely as possible, for a world unified 
in Christ, but without diminishing the value of individual 
spiritual lives. 

To change the world (starting from the psychological manoeuvre 
of persuading ourselves, and others, that it is possible) men must 
first be changed. Many, very many, seek themselves, and for 
material ends; few, very few, for spiritual ends, seek others. 
This is why the exercises for a better world, in the second part, 
concentrate on the individual’s inward renewal. Three principal 
distinctions are made: union of the individual with God; union of the 
individual with the world; and union of the individual with others. 


Union with God 

If it is a great mistake to remain alone with God whilst neglect- 
ing others, it is a very great mistake to remain with others whilst 
neglecting God. Any saint’s life, it is said, might be written in a 
single word: prayer. So, ‘the occupation and pre-occupation of all 
who wish to work for the building of the age of Jesus’, Fr 
Lombardi writes in Hope for a Better World, ‘must be to make 
Jesus present in themselves. This they will cause to occur by the 
art of unceasing prayer, well exercised. I mean total prayer’, the 
well-known Jesuit adds, ‘and this is neither mere murmured 
words, nor a simple act of the intelligence, but much more: a 
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giving of the will to God. This is the prayer that must go on until it 
becomes the complete union of the person with Jesus.... 

During a course of the better world exercises, free discussion 
and questions are invited after every conference. But this rule is 
broken after the conference called the mountain of prayer (which 
goes through the various stages from the prayer of the purgative 
life, to that of the illuminative, and unitive) when the exercitants 
are expected to pass from the hall without speaking, and make 
their way, if possible, to the blessed sacrament. 


Union with the world 

Today, the man of goodwill who is struggling to sanctify 
himself still more, and sanctify others, not only often finds his 
own isolated efforts, understandably, unfruitful; he also, rather 
mysteriously, frequently finds that his endeavours united to this 
or that group or association are out of all proportion to the time, 
energy and thought generously given. He is constantly up 
against currents of subtly unchristian propaganda unremittingly 
sent out, by press, cinema, radio and television. New efforts are 
needed to remedy this. 

In a Spanish work, Pastoral Renovation, the author, Fr Santos 
Beguiristain, pauses to examine the movement for a better world, 
‘this interesting movement supported and approved by the holy 
see’. ‘Fr Lombardi’ (says Fr Beguiristain) ‘shows himself as having 
two ideas that may be called obsessive: that of bringing to light 
our qualities and forces, individual and social, and that of uniting 
them, through collaboration. The movement for a better world 
would open people’s eyes to the spiritual desolation in which the 
contemporary world is sunk, whether in philosophy, politics, 
or any other social department. . .. The great modern means of 
publicity must be exploited by us, the gospel message—of 
freedom without anarchy, justice without tyranny, love without 
licence, work without slavery—broadcast to the four corners of 
the earth, counteracting the propaganda of antichrist with the 
propaganda of the cross, that invites men to peace, hope, sacrifice, 
duty and principles of justice.’ 

Though Italy is professedly one of the most Catholic countries, 
it is a fact, as reported by the better world press agency, that, in 
a single year, fifty-four out of one hundred and fifty films were 
morally unacceptable. In this most important field, probably not 
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even the united will of an entire Catholic nation’s forces can win 
the day, so vast are the resources required for expert modern film 
production. But why could not all the Catholics of the world 
acquire and combine thousands of cinema theatres ensuring a 
profitable showing of morally good films to the managers as 
well as a guarantee in the cost of their actual production? Six 
million Catholic film-goers throughout the world are by no 
means an inconsiderable force, spiritually or materially. An 
international body could even be formed, having the sole aim of 
creating a better cinema. 


Union with others 

Few things are so plain a mark of the devil among us as divi- 
sions. And if it is a very great mistake to remain with others whilst 
neglecting God, it is also a great mistake to remain with God 
whilst neglecting others. The modern saint must above all keep 
an open mind to every idea of working together with others in 
brotherly understanding, ever ready to add what he can to the 

“common activity. The art of arts lies in seeking and enlisting the 
aid of others. The price of such indispensable collaboration will 
be charity; humility the hidden root. 

Indeed there are very many everywhere who, from more or less 
religious or ethical motives, would not dream of doing to others 
what they would not have done to themselves. But the charity 
of an apostle goes much further than that, in actually seeing and 
serving the person of Jesus in others, even in endeavouring to love 
others as the Saviour loved us. .. . 

Thousands of young men and women of the Oasis movement 
(a branch of the movement for a better world founded by Fr 

‘Virginio Rotondi, s.j., director of the Pius XII centre) have taken 
a private vow of purity (with the consent of a priest) having this 
supreme end in view. The great strength of marxist teaching, 
especially with the young, lies in its assertion that whereas the 
philosophers have always interpreted the world, marxism wants to 
change it. So do we—but by the power of love. 

‘The need for sanctifying ourselves and others, then, is urgent’, 
Pope John XXIII told two hundred priests of the better world 
movement, at a general audience in the Vatican on November 
16th, 1958. ‘And this apostolate must be carried out, not with 
weapons and hard words, but with gentleness and charity, which, 
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indeed, constitute the beauty and the light of the better world, 
which it is hoped to bring about.’ 


FATIGUE 


Fatigue hangs as heavy as leaves of lead or of iron, 
Hanging downwards, dumb, earth-pointing, 
Heavily ruminant of piercing the earth to rest. 


No sound 

Stirs in the cloying dusk; no dreams 
Roost in the trees, and‘no fears 
Bat-like. 


Fatigue, like a plumy, funebrous cloak, 
Hangs from the gnarled shoulders and twisted arms 
And the unbowed, weight-dazed head of the tree. 


Fatigue is numb and dumb, 

But it asks, like an idiot child, to be carried... 

“You must carry the Cross ere the Cross carry you’. 

So the idiot child is borne,—the bitter, innocent burden,— 
Is wrapped in the arms, 

Close against the hungry heart. 


Fatigue is a draining away, 
A subtraction, a shadow of death, 
Collapsing, collapsible,—a curtain to hide or show 
The Light rise on the tree and call it to glory; 
The angel shine in the face of the idiot child; 
The crowned Hero welcome from the jewelled Cross. 
X. 


315 


SS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
Two Planters of the Name of Christ! 


CESLAUS VELECKY, O.P. 


ULY is the usual time for articles about SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, whose feast is kept on July 7th. Most of these are 
written by Czechs who think of the two brothers as their 
own and other Slavs’ apostles. It is true, of course, that these two 
Greeks did bring the gospel to the cighth-century Slavs living in 
central Europe, but excessive concentration on that aspect of their 
life and work may make us forgetful of their much wider sig- 
nificance. Perhaps it is not a bad thing to think of them, for a 
change, not primarily as the men who brought Christianity to a 
particular people nor in connection with their feast and the 
‘Apostolate of SS. Cyril and Methodius’ but as men whose lives 
contributed to the growth and the unity of the Church. The 
Church indeed grows and is made one in a particular place 
among definite people, but the importance of that growth and 
unity comes from its universality, not from its particularity. 
Our information about this life story comes mainly from 
legends, which, despite their legendary character and annoying 
reticence, seem to be a reliable source.? They tell us that the two 
future missionaries were sons of a second rank imperial official in 
the province of Thessalonica. Methodius was born there in 815, 
and his younger brother Constantine (he took the name ‘Cyril’ 
only shortly before his death on being professed as a monk) some 
eleven years later. After completing his schooling, Methodius 
joined the civil service, and, if we may trust a liturgical fragment, 
he was married and had children. Later on, however, he decided 
to become a monk, and the liturgical encomium praises the freedom 
of his decision. Perhaps this stress on his free choice is meant to be 
contrasted with the rather forced character of his younger 
brother’s religion vocation. Constantine, after a distinguished 


1 Duo... Christi nominis propagatores; Leo XIII’s encyclical Grande munus, September 
30th, 1880. “4 

2 Works consulted include: a study by Jean Decarraux in La Vie Spirituelle, Oct, 1957; 
Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode Vues de Byzance, Prague 1933, by F. Dvornik; 
Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome, au [Xe Siécle, Paris 1926, by F. Dvornik; and an article by 
the same writer in Novy Zivot, Rome 1958, p. 120. 
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university career as both student and lecturer, retired to Mount 
Olympos only when the ‘Prime Minister’ Theoktistos, his bene- 
factor and friend, was liquidated during a palace revolution; both 
loyalty to his dead friend and fear for his personal safety may have 
prompted his decision. However, he was to be reconciled to the 
new government by his former teacher Photius, now high in the 
emperor’s favour. At his suggestion he was sent together with 
his elder brother on two diplomatic-religious missions (to the 
Arabs, and to the judaized Khazars living between the Dnieper 
and the Volga) which prepared them for what was to be their 
chief task. 

In 862 the ruler of the new but important state of Great 
Moravia (the core of which corresponded to the territory of 
present-day Moravia and Slovakia), Rastislav, sent an embassy 
to Constantinople asking for missionaries who could preach 
Christianity to his Slav subjects in their own language. Judging 
by what happened, it seems that Rastislav was also interested in 
finding men who could translate the Bible into their language. 
Now Methodius and Constantine happened to be particularly 
qualified for this task; Thessalonica was one of the provinces 
inhabited by Slavs, and, when in the civil service, Methodius as 
an administrator came to know something of their mentality too. 
Constantine was nicknamed by his contemporaries ‘the philoso- 
pher’ but he might have been equally well dubbed ‘the linguist’. 
Not only did he master difficult languages (e.g. Hebrew), but he 
also understood the principles of linguistics; this enabled him to 
solve what seemed to be an almost insuperable obstacle to the 
success of the new mission: the question of representing in writing 
the spoken language of the Slavs with its peculiar sounds. Con- 
stantine produced a special alphabet to overcome this difficulty. 
This is the Glagolithic alphabet which is still used today in the 
liturgical books in Dalmatia. The adjective comes from the verb 
‘to make sound’. Its basis is the Greek cursive minuscules. The 
Cyrillic alphabet is closely related to it, but it is not the work of 
St Cyril himself; its basis is the Greek uncials. Glagolithic is a 
remote ancestor of the present-day Russian, Serbian and Bulgarian 
alphabets. The Slavonic legend attributes its invention to a super- 
natural revelation, but its supposed heavenly origin may well be 
doubted. What is beyond any doubt is the heavenly character of 
its purpose; it was conceived as a tool for the spreading of the 
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message of salvation. As John VIII said in praising the Slavonic 
letters in his confirmation of the Slavonic liturgy, they were 
invented so that God might be praised and the deeds of Christ 
preached through them. Whether they were influenced also by 
oriental alphabets or not, their perennial importance lies in the 
witness they bear to the need an apostolate may often have of 
secular tools and cultural means. Cultural and linguistic studies 
will always be a necessity for the Church’s work, as long as she 
remains a family of nations speaking divers tongues. Missionary 
apostles must therefore frequently overcome, among other 
difficulties, this consequence of the confusion of tongues, itself a 
bitter fruit of the fall. Constantine-Cyril may be both their 
model and guide with his professional competence, courage and 
vision. It was thanks to those qualities that he solved the insoluble 
problem, and, equipped with a selection of gospel passages in the 
new writing, the two missionaries reached Moravia with a few 
helpers in 863. 

_ Their preaching and liturgical celebration in Slavonic met with 
‘keen desire and unparalleled joy’ (Leo XIII in Grande Munus) 
on the part of the people but with hostility from the Frankish 
missionaries who resented the intrusion of these Eastern new- 
comers on what they considered their own field of activity. 
(Recent archaeological excavations in Czechoslovakia, however, 
suggest that there had been Celtic missionaries at work there even 
before the Germans.) The opposition of the German priests 
hindered the work of the two Greeks in one vital respect. The 
neighbouring bishops refused to ordain new priests for the 
Slavonic rite. That is why in 867 Constantine and Methodius set 
out on a journey abroad to have some of their converts ordained. 
We do not know their intended destination, but the fact is that 
they finished their journey in Rome, summoned there from 
Venice by Pope Nicholas I. But it was left to his successor Adrian 
II to give the two Eastern missionaries a tremendous welcome, 
although this was the time of the Photian schism. This welcome 
was partly due to the supposed relics of St Clement, which the 
two brothers had been treasuring since their mission to the 
Crimea (they were hardly the relics of Clement I bishop of Rome, 
even though they were the mortal remains of a Clement Martyr), 
but the pope also showed a genuine appreciation of their work: 
they were to receive episcopal ordination, their disciples were to 
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be ordained priests in Rome, and the use of Slavonic in liturgy and 
in preaching was officially approved. In actual fact, only Metho- 
dius received the episcopal dignity, for his brother Constantine, 
now called Cyril, wassummoned in February 869 to receive greater 
honour in heaven. Before leaving Rome, Methodius was first 
sent on a mission to Pannonia, a country through which both 
brothers passed on their way to Rome. Its ruler, Kocel, seeing 
an opportune moment for gaining freedom from the politically 
minded German episcopate, asked for permission to introduce the 
Slavonic liturgy into his territory and for the dispatch of Slav 
missionaries; he also petitioned the pope to restore the ancient see 
of Sirmium (now Mitrovica). Pope Adrian II granted his request 
and made Methodius archbishop with jurisdiction over Moravia 
and Pannonia. 

Yet neither papal approval of the Slavonic liturgy nor the new 
dignity of Methodius could placate the hostility of the German 
bishops. On his return from Rome Methodius was arrested 
on the charge of having violated their rights; he was beaten, 
condemned and imprisoned in a monastery. It was three 
years before his fate was discovered in Rome and the new pope 
John VIII could send a legate to secure the archbishop’s release. 
To win Frankish acquiescence in the detachment of Pannonia 
from the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Salzburg, John VIII 
thought it necessary to placate the Germans by ordering the 
cessation of the liturgy in Slavonic. He did not realize how deeply 
rooted it was already and how necessary for the immediate survival 
of Christianity in Moravia. Methodius had to go to Rome in 
person to explain the situation and to prevent the disastrous 
suppression of the liturgy in the people’s own language. Thanks 
to his intervention, John VIII sanctioned the use of Slavonic again 
both in the celebration of mass and in preaching, but he ordered 
that both the epistle and the gospel should be read in Latin first. 

Methodius’s conviction of the need for the use of the people’s 
language in liturgy, coupled with his utter submission to the 
Vicar of Christ, is of particular interest to us today. The reason 
why Methodius in the ninth century (as well as many people 
today) wanted to see some use of the vernacular in the worship of 
the Church was pastoral; the people are to hear a language they 
can understand, for ‘how can it be known what your message 
(the first half of the mass is instruction) is if you speak a language — 
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whose accents cannot be understood?’ (I Cor. xiv, 9.) But there 
is more to this matter than the needs of the people. St Paul, who 
urged in those words the need for intelligibility of utterance in the 
church, also states another and even more important principle in 
this matter: “Only let us have everything done suitably and in 
the right order’ (ibid., 40). It is the great merit of St Methodius 
to have done justice to both these principles: he saw both the 
need for the vernacular in some form for the people’s liturgical 
worship and the need for introducing it in an orderly way— 
with the approval of the supreme authority in the Church. He 
was not put to the ultimate test of being asked to abandon com- 
pletely a venture dear to his heart. Nevertheless, we can see in his 
ready acceptance of the order to use Latin first a clear sign of his 
belief that the unity of the Church (which is possible only through 
submission to the lawful authority in it) is a more important 
objective than the needs of the people. To think otherwise might 
well mean destroying the mystical body of Christ instead of 
building it up. 

The reason for this successful combination of revolutionary 
daring with a conservative obedience is surely to be found 
in the two brothers’ grasp of the position of the bishop 
of Rome. Although they were Byzantines, like most eastern 
monks at the time they felt reverence for the occupants of the 
see of Peter who had been on their side during the struggle with 
the iconoclasts, while the patriarchs of Constantinople were 
swaying rather easily with the imperial winds. Yet it was not a 
mere feeling but an intellectual recognition that we must posit as 
the explanation of the two brothers’ behaviour. We have no 
verbal statement from the legends about their belief in papal 
primacy (although the frequent use of the word apostolikos is an 
eloquent testimony), but perhaps deeds here speak more clearly 
than words. It seems that it was only because they recognized the 
papal authority for what it is that Constantine and Methodius 
had recourse to Rome for guidance on the many important issues 
before them. Surely Methodius would not have submitted his 
dispute with the Frankish missionaries about the Filioque clause 
to Rome unless he considered the pope the ultimate court of 
appeal in matters of faith. As for matters of discipline: although it 
might seem a little surprising that two Greeks from Byzantium 
accepted the offer of an episcopal consecration from the patriarch 
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of the west, one cannot see any other explanation for Methodius’ 
acceptance of hard decisions from Rome except his faith that the 
see of Peter is the rock on which the Church is to be built. 
Thus he accepted the imposed modification of the use of the 
vernacular, and he went to Rome again at the end of his life to 
establish his own orthodoxy when one of his own suffragans, 
Wiching of Nitra, accused him to the pope of teaching errors. 
Wiching made the aged archbishop’s declining years (spent 
mainly in trying to complete the translation of the Bible into 
Slavonic and in organizing the south-eastern regions of his 
Pannonian archdiocese) particularly trying by his constant 
machinations which included even the forgery of papal docu- 
ments. Yet peace was to be Methodius’ before long, and on 
April 6th, 884, the archbishop, mourned by his people even 
though perhaps not by the new ruler of Moravia, Svatopluk, left 
this world to taste at last the perfection of the contemplative life 
for which he had been longing throughout the long years of his 
missionary activities. (The Slavonic legend tells us that the dying 
Cyril, well aware of his brother’s desire for the contemplative life, 
charged him not to desert their joint missionary enterprise 
because of his beloved Mount Olympos.) After Methodius’ death 
and contrary to his wishes, Wiching eventually manoeuvred him- 
self into Methodius’ place and obtained the prohibition of the 
Slavonic liturgy in Moravia. The remaining disciples were 
imprisoned, then exiled. They went to Bulgaria and Croatia, 
thus assuring the survival of the work of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
at least in regions other than the one in which it was begun.® 
When following the story of these intertwined lives, one cannot 
fail to notice their continual shaping by God’s providence. The 
two brothers were born in the right setting which provided them 
with a suitable education and experience for their future task, 
they were given the right sort of opportunities and acquaintance 
with influential people. Perhaps their achievements now seem 
rather easy because of that providential guidance, but that is 
because we see them as achievements, not as yet unfulfilled tasks. 


3 The lives of SS. Cyril and Methodius were a part of a very complex but fascinating 
texture of problems, political and religious, which had to be left out in a brief essay. 
The justification for doing so is provided by these words from Butler’s Lives: ‘The 
political and ecclesiastical rivalries behind these events have a long and complex history, 


and, in spite of all the recent work on the conflicting evidence, it is difficult to disen- 
tangle the details’. 
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To recognize God's will for oneself may be easy, but only if one 
lives—as Cyril and Methodius did—by faith, in humility, with a 
pure heart. It is only by God’s guidance that an apostle is made, 
for to be an apostle means being a man of God used by him for his 
work. Cyril and Methodius were apostles, but only because they 
were, first and foremost, men of God. Their greatness is perhaps 
best expressed in the words used of one of them but surely applic- 
able to the other, too: ‘he became everything to all so as to bring 
all to salvation’ (The Life of Methodius, ch. 17). 


Bash oh: oie 


THE LETTER OF ST IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH TO 
THE ROMANS 


St Ignatius was martyred in the arena at Rome about A.D. 110. He 
was afraid that the Roman Church would bring influence to bear to 
secure him a reprieve, and on his journey there as a prisoner he wrote 
them this letter. 


church on which the majesty of the Father most high and of 
Jesus Christ his only Son has had mercy, the church loved and 
enlightened in the measure of its faith and love of Jesus Christ our 
God by the will of him who has willed all that is, the church 
which takes first place in the land of the Romans, worthy of God, 
worthy of renown, worthy of blessing, deservedly praised, 
deservedly visited, deservedly pure, taking first place in love, 
marked by the law of Christ and by the name of the Father, which 
I also greet in the name of Jesus Christ the Son of the Father; to 
those who are in accord with every one of his commandments in 
flesh and spirit, filled unmistakably with God’s grace, filtered 
clean of all foreign colourings, I wish every blameless joy in Jesus 
Christ our God. 
Since in answer to my prayers I have come to receive more 
even than I asked for in seeing your august persons face to face— 
for as a prisoner in Christ Jesus I hope to greet you, if it is God’s 


will that I should be thought worthy of reaching the end—the 


[= ATIUS, also known as Theophorus the God-bearer, to the 
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beginning has certainly been well arranged, provided I get to the 
finishing point and meet no obstacles in receiving my inheritance. 
What I am afraid of is your love doing me wrong; it is easy for 
you to get your way, but it is hard for me to reach God if you 
do not spare me. 

I would not have you pleasing men but pleasing God—as of 
course you are doing—and I will never have such another oppor- 
tunity as this of reaching God, nor you of having a better deed 
written down to you, if you keep quiet about me. If you keep 
quiet about me, I am a meaningful word of God; but if you are 
enamoured of my flesh, I shall be reduced again to a mere meaning- 
less cry.1 Grant me nothing more than to be poured out as a 
libation to God while the altar still stands ready; form yourselves 
~ into a choir of love around it, and sing hymns to the Father in 
Jesus Christ because God has seen fit for the bishop of Syria to be 
transferred from the sunrise and appear in the land of the sunset. 
It is good for me to set from the world to God, in order to rise 
to him. 

You have never grudged anyone else this thing; you have given 
lessons in it to others. All I want is that you should be consistent 
with the instructions you give your pupils. Pray only for strength 
for me, inwardly and outwardly, so that I may not only talk but 
really meant it too, not only be called a Christian but also prove 
to be one. If I do prove to be one, I can rightly be called one, and 
show myself then to be faithful, when I no longer show in the 
world. Nothing that shows is good. Our God Jesus Christ shows 
more clearly now that he is in the Father. The work to be done is 
not one of persuasive talk. Christianity is at its greatest when it is 
hated by the world. 

Iam writing to all the churches and informing them that 1 am 
willingly going to my death for God, provided you do not 
prevent me. I implore you, do not be ‘an unseasonable kindness’ 
to me. Leave me to be shared by the beasts, through which God is 
to be reached. I am God’s wheat, and I am ground by the teeth 
of beasts in order to turn into pure white bread. Coax the beasts 
rather, to be my tomb and to leave no scrap of my body over, so 
that I may be no nuisance to anyone when I am dead. Then I shall 


1 Martyrdom, he means, will give point and significance to his life as a testimony to the 
gospel; it will speak more clearly than words. But if they deprive him of it by speaking 
on his behalf, his life will have no more meaning than an inarticulate groan. 
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really be a disciple of Christ, when nothing of my body is left to 
be seen by the world. Beseech the Lord for me that by these 
instruments I may be turned into a sacrifice to God. I am not 
giving you orders like Peter and Paul. They were apostles, Iam a 
convict; they were free men, | am still a slave. But if I suffer, 
I shall be the freedman of Jesus Christ, and in him I shall rise 
again free. Now I am learning in captivity to desire nothing. 
(To be concluded.) 


ONS aces ame N' 


GAMALIEL 


(Questions to be addressed to Gameliel, c/o the Editor, Tue Lire oF 
THE Spirit, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Stafts.) 


Q. I was recently asked to baptize a child Mervyn. Is this a 
Christian name? If so, who was St Mervyn and how does he go 
into Latin? My P.P., who would only allow the name if coupled 
with something like Peter, suggested Merovinus, whom he postu- 
lated as the ancestor of the Merovingian Frankish kings, just as 
Carolus was of the Carolingian. 

CURATE 


A. I looked up Mervyn in Gumbley on Christian names, and 
not finding it there I consulted the learned author himself, Fr 
Walter Gumbley, 0.p. He writes: 
The Latin form accepted at Woodchester (where a Dominican 
novice has just been clothed as Brother Mervyn) is Marianus! 
I take it to be a Cornish name identical with Merwin, first 
abbess of Romsey, Hants, floruit a.D. 967. The name appears as 
Merwin, Meruvina, Merpwyn, Mervenna, Morwenna, Merryn, 
et alia aliaque. Patroness of Morwenstow, where a not com- 
pletely defaced wall-painting shows a gaunt female clasping to 
her breast, with her left hand, a book or scroll; the right hand 
being raised in benediction over a kneeling monk. As ladies 
can take the names of gentlemen saints, why not conversely? 
So Mervennus? 
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Another suggestion that has been made to me is that “g’ and 
‘y’ being interchangeable in Celtic languages, Mervyn is the same 
as Morgan, so that the Latin form would be Pelagius. 


Q. Our Lady is called the Mother of God. One may be asked 
how to define this correctly, and one would like to know how to 
answer these questions. She cannot obviously be mother to God 
the Father; nor can one say to God the Son, for he was ‘with the 
Father from the beginning’. If you say she was mother only to 
his humanity, you are splitting his personality into two; if you 
say she was mother to God-made-man, that might be correct, 
except that as there are two natures in the second Person of the 
blessed Trinity, that might imply that he always had the nature of 
man, but that Mary gave him the human body for that nature to 
dwell in. In this connection, may I say that my own mind always 
objected to a statement sometimes heard in sermons, that it was 
entirely unmatural for God to become man, as unnatural as for 
one of us to become a dog or any other kind of creature. 1 am sure 
this is not so, because God made us expressly in his own image 
and likeness. Therefore there was an affinity, and he couldn’t have 
become anything else. 

This brings me to something asked of me only the other day: 
‘Is it not possible that there are other incarnations of God on other 
planets? Christ was one manifestation of God; why shouldn’t 
there be other sorts of manifestation?’ I couldn’t deal with this 
effectively. GET: 


A. Our Lady is the mother of God because she is the mother of 
Christ, and Christ is God. She is the mother of God the Son, 
because it was God the Son who became man. So far from splitting 
the personality of Christ into two, this title of our Lady affirms 
the unity of his personality, and was asserted at the Council of 
Ephesus (431) against the Nestorians, who maintained that there 
are two persons in Christ, one divine, the other human, and that 
Mary is the mother of the human person only. But if there is only 
one person, the Son of God, who has two natures, then Mary 
being the mother who gave him his human nature, who bore 
‘the man Christ Jesus’, is thereby the mother of God. It is rather 
inaccurate to say that there are two natures in the second Person 
of the blessed Trinity; there are two natures in Christ, who is the 
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second Person incarnate. God the Son took a human nature, and 
it is not in him, so much as joined to him. 

It was non-natural, rather than unnatural, for God to become 
man, in the sense that it was not a necessity of the divine nature 
that he should do so. It was a free voluntary act that God in his 
merciful wisdom decided to perform, but need not have done. 
God could have become anything else he liked, an animal or a 
stone; there would have been nothing inherently contradictory 
in this, and we can put no limits to what God can do. But as far 
as we can see there would have been no point in it. 

So to your last question the answer is that it is possible that 
there are other incarnations of God on other planets. But the 
Christian revelation, which is our only source of information 
about God’s incarnation on this planet, says nothing about it, 
because it is, as yet, none of our business. The only purpose we 
know of in God’s becoming man is to save man, and other 
possible mcarnations have nothing to do with that. 


J Valemun Senet 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ANGLICAN ATTITUDES 


Dear EpITor, 

I am an Anglican who appreciates your usually eirenic tone, 
but in the August-September issue Dennis Salt, writing about the 
Catholic Evidence Guild in the Potteries, comments on certain 
customary Anglican attitudes with an obtuseness which cannot 
serve the cause of peace. 

First there is the reference to “Church Re-union Week’ and the 
Anglican vicar who apparently did not realize that the re-union 
meeting would ‘lack something’ without a speaker representing 
the largest Christian communion. In fact no Anglican priest who 
keeps the Church Unity Octave ever overlooks the need for 
Roman Catholic participation. We long for it, but when we try 
to get it our experience is very variable. I have a two-sentence 
letter from a Roman Catholic chaplain in a university blankly 
refusing my suggestion, as Anglican chaplain, for a scheme of 
participation in ‘Church Re-union Week’. His successor in the 
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office, however, did take part the following year, with resultant 
access of mutual love, in an exactly similar scheme. 

Secondly there is the vicar’s wife and her admission, in the face 
of a blandly impassive husband and a choking C.E.G. man, that 
there was some doubt if Anglicans have a specific position. This 
is a very common Anglican attitude, but it does not indicate of 
necessity that we are spiritually bankrupt and know it, thereby 
provoking the charitably suppressed snorts of our more fortunate 
brethren. Rather it may point to our belief that we—as a part of 
the Catholic Church—hold no specifically Anglican doctrines, 
but only Catholic ones’ (Archbishop of Canterbury); and this is 
also why we can envisage with equanimity and without disloyalty 
the disappearance of the Anglican communion as a distinct 
institution. 

We believe that our membership as Anglicans has admitted us 
to something much more important—union with the Catholic 
Church; and this is why we can quote ‘Catholic authors from 
apostolic times’ as if they were our authors, which we believe 
they are, and this is why the vast majority of Catholic-minded 
Anglicans are not engaged in ‘reading themselves into the Church’. 

Would not Mr Salt be wise to aim at better information about 
us when next he yields to the enchanting temptation of our 
fascinating company? 

Yours etc., 
DavipD STEVENS 


[Mr Salt is so beset with pressing preoccupations that he has 
asked me to reply to Fr Stevens on his behalf. I cannot deny 
receiving the distinct impression that Fr Stevens writes with a 
chip on his shoulder, and that he is taking offence where no 
offence was either intended or given. Such touchiness is as pre- 
judicial to real mutual understanding as insensitivity. I cannot, 
in short, see any substance in Fr Stevens’ first objection, because 
it is quite evident from Mr Salt’s whole article that he is on the 
side of the nice polite Roman Catholic chaplain and not of the 
nasty rude one. As regards Fr Stevens’ second point, I am grateful 
to him for clarifying an attitude that is indeed not readily under- 
stood by Catholics (Roman). But I would point out to him that 


the only mention of spiritual bankruptcy in connection with the — 


Anglican communion occurs in his own letter; Mr Salt made no 


i i 
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such suggestion. Both Mr Salt and I are only too anxious to be 
better informed about Anglican attitudes, but we will find 
information easier to assimilate if it is unaccompanied by an 
emotional discharge.—Ep.| 


ye oe aN 


REVIEWS 


FOUNTAIN OF Justice. By John C. H. Wu, 11.B., J.D., LL.D. (Sheed and 

Ward; 18s.) 

The sub-title of this interesting book is ‘A study in the natural law’, 
but neither that nor the title itself is any real guide to the contents. 
In fact Dr Wu, formerly Chief Justice of the Provisional Court of 
Shanghai, is now an American professor of law, and this book is an 
essay on the relationship between the common law as it has developed 
in England and the United States of America, and the natural law. 
Some guidance to the author’s point of view may be gained by 
referring to the source from which he drew his title; this is apparently 

‘the remark of Lord Mansfield, addressing the High Court of Chancery 
as counsel: ‘a statute seldom takes in all cases, therefore the common 
law, that works itself pure by rules drawn from the fountain of justice, 
is for this reason superior to any Act of Parliament’. 

Essays on legal philosophy, if not actually unreadable, are usually 
repellent, particularly to lawyers. The practitioner often feels con- 
flicting emotions as regards such works: on the one hand, he is over- 
awed by the mountainous erudition, particularly references to Savigny, 
Ihering, Hegel, the Stufenbau, the neo-Kantians and similar institutions; 
on the other hand, he often suspects that the writer knows little of what 
he is talking about, because law is something that happens every day, 
all the time, and lawyers have to advise with assurance on practical 
problems with which the theories appear to have little to do. This 
book is however written with a difference—several differences, in fact. 
For one thing, it is readable. Any lawyer with the slightest interest in 
legal philosophy, and indeed any layman with an interest in philosophy 
and a smattering of legal knowledge, will be able to read it with 
interest. For another thing it is modest: the author explains his personal 
philosophy of law, without claiming to explain every aspect of it in 
terms of original thinking. Again, it is written with careful regard to 
the practice of the law. . 

But the most important characteristic of Dr Wu’s book is that it 
sets forth a Christian theory of law. This is admittedly not original, 
and indeed no claim to originality is made. It is nonetheless unusual 
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nowadays. There is a tendency nowadays for legal writers to draw a 
clear distinction between law and morals, and to expound legal 
positivism in one form or another. The reviewer remembers having 
natural law explained to him by a university lecturer as if it were an 
interesting survival from a more credulous age, like belief in the world 
being flat: one had to deal with it, as it was in the syllabus, but far more 
time was spent on the ideas of Austin and Bentham. Against this 
tendency the present book provides a strong counterblast. 

One criticism that may be made is that the book is somewhat 
rambling. Thus one whole section of more than seventy pages, 
entitled ‘In the School of Christ’, is largely an examination of the 
teaching of our Lord in regard to lawyers and law, in a series of dis- 
cursive essays. The main part of the book is however an historical 
review of the links between the natural law and the common law, first 
in England and then in the United States of America. Even in this part 
there is a certain tendency to ramble, so that, for instance, more space 
is devoted to references to the natural law in Shakespeare than to the 
development of equity in the late middle ages. No doubt the justifica- 
tion for this is that the book is a personal statement of one man’s legal 
philosophy, without pretensions to being a logical exposition or 
defence thereof. 

On one point the reviewer would disagree with the author. This is 
in the view, implied throughout the whole book, that the natural law 
has today gone underground. As stated above, there is a tendency for 
writers to decry natural law. In practice, at any rate in England, neither 
the judges nor practitioners commonly give way to this tendency. The 
advocate who presents a case which, though apparently sound in law, 
is devoid of merits, may expect to have a pretty rough time in almost 
any court. The advice which Dr Wu ascribes to Lord Denman’s 
master, Mr Tidd (who, incidentally, wrote Tidd’s Practice, a work 
admired by Uriah Heep), that in giving his opinion the lawyer should 
first master the facts, then consider what is right, before considering 
the law, is still given today, by at least one eminent English judge. 
It is not true in practice that natural law has gone underground. It 
might have become somewhat inarticulate, but it is no mere chance that 
the proper title of the law courts in London is the Royal Courts of 
Justice. 


D.C, Porrer 


THE MOovEMENT OF Wortp Revotution. By Christopher Dawson. 
(Sheed and Ward; 13s. 6d.) 


The occasion of the first essay in this collection (the thematic essay 


. 
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yn the Relevance of European History) caused me no little amusement 
vhen it first appeared in History Today. Professor Dawson was 
rompted to write it by Barraclough’s work, History in a Changing 
Vorld, in which Barraclough calls upon historians to stop regarding 
jurope as the centre of universal history and bemoans the fact that 
juropean historians are so ignorant of the wider world. Dawson in his 
eply showed quite convincingly ‘that it is only by way of Europe and 
he western historical tradition that it is possible to approach that 
mniversal world history which has so long been the ideal of the 
hilosophers of history’. My amusement sprang from the fact that 
Jawson, in the course of his reply, incidentally displayed an astonishing 
nowledge of the extra-European world—knowledge that Barraclough 
nay well envy—thus refuting his opponent twice over, once deliber- 
tely and once indirectly. 


With the details of the historical argument readers of this journal are 
ot specially interested. It will be enough to say that Dawson briefly 
alls the story of how Europe (through her missionaries, traders and 
schnicians) has become the central force in world history, and how 
1e world revolution in Asia and Africa is both a reaction against, and 
ontinuation of, that European force. 


What stands out as particularly relevant in this place is the distinction 
Mawson draws between the old cultures (Hinduism, Confucianism, 
sc.) and the new nationalisms; these are often treated by western 
omimentators as though they are identical, whereas the nationalisms 
re for the most part secular and western in tone and bitterly opposed 
) the old cultures. Hence the fashionable Catholic notion that Chris- 
ans must adapt themselves to the ancient cultures of these countries 
ay be very misleading. Perhaps our attempts at adaptation will only 
cur the contempt of the rising classes of nationalists. And if Dawson 
right in surmising that ‘the key points of oriental Christianity will 
> found in the great urban centres like Calcutta and Bombay, Tokyo, 
vanghai, Canton, Singapore’, then it is to the conditions of those 
ntres that we must adapt our spiritual teaching. This conclusion may 
und a little depressing now that we have at last begun to take the 
d culture seriously. On reflection it will be seen to be encouraging. 
means that if we can develop a form of Christian life true to the 
ucture and demands of living in great cities then we shall not be far 
it in our aim of bringing the Christian message to those distant 
oples. 

But have we managed this in the west? Or are we not still peasant- 
e in our churches and societies? 


DONALD NICHOLL 
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American CaTuouic Crossroaps. By W. J. Ong, s.J. (Macmillan, 

N.Y. $3.50; 24s. 6d.) 

This is another contribution to the great current awakening of 
American Catholics to the needs of higher education. Since we are 
following some way behind on the same track it applies to us as well. 
Fr Ong divides his thesis in two. In Chapters 1 to 4 he argues out the 
consequences of the new grasp of the material universe and awareness 
of history that have come to us in the last two centuries. Though revela- 
tion is completed, we need to understand that its consequences and in 
particular the role of the Church reveal themselves in history, especially 
in the history of ideas: including, whatever St Augustine may say, 
those ideas about the material universe of whose importance we are 
more aware today than ever before. This history develops in a neces- 
sarily plural society. A segregated Christian society busy cultivating 
its own garden has never been anything but an awkward necessity and 
often an excuse for inactivity. It is impossible today because of the 
crumbling of geographic frontiers. In any case, many of the most 
important historical issues involve a sort of internal pluralism and must 
be worked out in a dialogue within each individual; that for instance 
of Church and State, God and Caesar. We should be pressing on to 
develop a dialogue with everyone on all issues, remembering that the 
Greek catholicos means literally not ‘universal’, a levelling term, but 
‘through all things’, respected in their distinctness. True, Christians 
have plenty to sweep on their own doorsteps. But we should be like 
St Paul: “At the very time he was preaching the gospel elsewhere, 
St Paul was writing his letters to the Corinthians and the Philippians 
and the Colossians in an effort to straighten out the chaos he had had 
to leave behind’. There is an interesting comparison in Chapter 3 
between Fr Hecker’s apostolate in America and St Paul’s dialogue 
approach in his apostolate to the gentiles. Within the Christian himself 
there should be a dialogue between secular knowledge and revelation, 
illustrated by the interplay between the rhetorical tradition of antiquity 
and Christian personalism, by the relation of medieval scholasticism 
to the early world of modern science, and by the mutual influence of 
modern ideas of history and evolution and the Christian or Jewish 
idea of history as continuous progress—not merely a circle—and as the 
struggle with the Adversary. Understanding of religion as of other 
things is always within the terms of a culture. Twentieth-century man 
can grasp many truths of revelation at a deeper level than his predeces- 
sors, but only on condition that he uses the tools that modern secular 


knowledge puts at his disposal. 


In Chapters 5 and 6 Fr Ong works out some of the consequences of 
these ideas for the universities, especially in America, where, as he 
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points out, they are more than elsewhere the direct responsibility of the 
Church. Catholic and es ecially clerical scholars must be prepared not 
merely to defend established truths or solve problems lobbed back 
from the intellectual battlefront, but themselves to take their share, 
whether in theology or in secular fields, of that part of the work of 
creation which consists in developing the intellectual universe. The 
Church has a special duty to promote higher education and research 
in secular as well as sacred subjects, because of its concern with under- 
standing and explaining the meaning of the Word in history. This 
interest is expressed not merely in the founding of colleges but in the 
commitment of priests and religious to careers of learning. The 
commitment of a priest who teaches in a university is not to the work 
of a chaplain. It is to integrate in his own person ‘natural knowledge 
on a scale both massive and particularized . . . with the special participa- 
tion in Christ which priests and religious are given’. His personal 
influence will be in proportion to his success in achieving this integra- 
tion; to his standing out as one who has made a unity of his religion 
and his scholarship. The layman’s vocation in scholarship is similar, 
though with its own special character; the layman, being less set apart 
from the secular world, can ‘testify to the solidarity of the Church 
with mankind itself and with the natural world in a way that the wit- 
ness of priests and religious cannot do’. 


Fr Ong’s style will not quite pass my stiffest test, to be easily absorbed 
on first reading in a railway carriage while commuting after a heavy 
day (I did in fact apply this test). But it is clear enough on more careful 
reading. His matter speaks for itself. It is an excellent contribution to 
discussion; one too short to attempt all the answers, but which raises 
all the questions. I think Fr Ong is a little hard on those who use what 
he calls the politico-religious approach to the place of the Church in 

the modern world. We are not quite as un-historical, or should I say 
un-evolutionary, as he suggests. He could perhaps have sharpened the 
contrast between the vocation of the lay and the clerical Catholic 
scholar. Both certainly have a vocation to integration. But I think 
that for the priest or religious the accent is more specially on integra- 
tion in the sense of a wide synthesis, while for the layman (but this 
depends very much on personal qualities) it might more often be 
expressed in specialized pioneering. He also gets rid of a sizeable load 
of problems by disclaiming knowledge of such administrative matters 
as teaching loads or methods of university governments. But these are 
not so much criticisms as examples of the questions which this highly 
stimulating discussion raises. I recommend it whole-heartedly. 


MicHagt P. FOGARTY 
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Tren YEARS OF DISCOVERY IN THE WILDERNESS OF JuDAEA. By J. T. 

Milik. Translated by J. Strugnell. (S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 

This book is a revised and expanded version of the French edition 
published by Les Editions du Cerf in 1957. It gives us a summary of the 
conclusions so far arrived at from a study of the Dead Sea scrolls and 
of the ruins at Qumran, where dwelt the main body of the Essene 
owners of the finds. The writer, a Catholic priest, is one of the team of 
experts engaged in excavating the area. He warns us that discoveries 
there have not yet ceased, and that the conclusions he offers are still 
liable to modification. 

The book has five chapters. Chapter 1 tells the full story of the dis- 
coveries from the spring of 1947, when Mohammad the Wolf threw 
his famous stone, down to the February of last year. In Chapter 2 we 
have a scientific account of the scrolls, with a synopsis of their contents 
and points of textual criticism. Chapters 3 and 4 sum up the wealth 
of information on Essene history, organization and teachings elicited 
from the finds, and discuss possible relationships with orthodox 
Judaism and early Christianity; in a plausible identification of the 
‘Wicked Priest’, the ‘Man of Lies’, and other objects of Essene dis- 
approval, the author here draws most interesting parallels with events 
narrated in I Maccabees. Chapter 5 gives a general appraisal of the 
importance of the scrolls in the fields of philology, onomastics, 
palaeography, Hebrew literature, Jewish legal institutions in the Roman 
period, the history of the second Jewish revolt, and the history of 
religions. There are three maps, twenty-five plates, two indices—of 
subjects and of texts cited—a chronological table giving a suggested 
synchronization of Jewish political history with the data provided by 
the scrolls, and an up-to-date bibliography. 

Fr Milik is writing primarily for those who have pursued 
biblical studies; for such his book is certainly to be warmly recom- 
mended. He also does his best to cater for the layman; his style is as 
popular as his scientific aim permits, though the technicalities in 
Chapter 2 will probably be too much for this class of reader. Mis- 
prints are infrequent and unimportant. On page 139 ‘for’ (2) has 
become ‘from’, with some loss of intelligibility; on pages 79 and 93 
the Essenes have been refined into ‘Essences’. 

Fr RUDOLPH, O.F.M.CAP. 


CuurcH Music anp Turotocy. By Erik Routley. (S.C.M. ‘Studies 
in Ministry and Worship’; 8s. 6d.) 
This book is an attempt to find some solution to the problem: What 
is good church music? Dr Routley suggests that the current controversy 
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should be raised to the level of Christian doctrine. He searches the 
scriptures (not with Cruden on ‘music’) and formulates what he 
believes to be the fundamental principles. Armed with these he 
approaches Church music and attempts to make a new kind of musical 
criticism. This is where the trouble starts; where in music do we find 
principles in any way analogous to those of theology? Where can we 
find any sort of moral attitudes which can be judged by theological 
principles? Some examples of Dr Routley’s practical remarks show 
how unsatisfactory is this solution. Billy Graham’s hymns have the 
heartiness of the resurrection without the passion, and Sankey’s hymns 
are lacking in gospel tensions. On the other hand some of the B.B.C. 
hymns have ‘an urge towards contrapuntal controversy within the 
texture of a tune which bespeaks a real awareness of the controversy 
within the gospel’. 

Apart from this theory Dr Routley has much to offer to those who 
are interested in Church music. One would have liked to have heard 
something about contemporary music (Vaughan Williams and Herbert 
Howells are hardly representative); there is a tendency in English 
church music to live in a rather confined atmosphere. 

Gabe 


Tuts Day. By George Scott-Moncrieff. (Hollis and Carter; n.p.) 

In a foreword to this short book Father James Walsh, s.j., pinpoints 
the author’s conviction that all are called to a life of union with Christ, 
and that growth in holiness is essentially a growth in the consciousness 
of this union. 

Human life is one long day—'life’s long day’ of the popular hymn; 
it has its many phases of remembrance, from the fair promise of early 
' morning to the calm of evening, and the final judgment of night itself. 
And for every thoughtful soul a survey of the past will resolve itself 
into a general examination of conscience, an honest assessment in the 
light of experience of its response to the impact of God’s gracious 
truth. Has an intimacy of union been achieved, or must it be admitted 
that the grace offered has largely run to waste? 

Of all questions this surely is the most personal, but the author of 
This Day is ready enough to share his spiritual reflections, which are 
the outcome of much individual thinking. He has always been acutely 
aware of the greater issues—grace and prayer, suffering and sin, the 
will of God and self-renunciation. More than that, he has been able to 
fit them into the pattern of daily life and, without any sort of personal 
reminiscence, to offer a compact mosaic of the fusing of nature with 
grace. Here, in good, taut writing, is wise comment and, often enough, 
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a fresh approach to old problems. Example and illustration would 
have helped to enliven the text, but the book, difficult to classify as it is, 
must be commended for its honesty of purpose and sudden flashes of 
inspiration. Read and digested page by page, it should make a prompt 
appeal to those who ‘approve the better things’. 

EDWIN ESSEX, O.P. 


TEACHING LitruRGY IN ScHoots. By Mother Emmanuel, c.s.a. (Chal- 
loner Publications; 6s. 6d.) 

No new information on the liturgy will be found in Mother 
Emmanuel’s book on teaching the liturgy. The basic principles, 
familiar to all of us, are assumed throughout the work, which is entirely 
practical in character. 

The valuable opening and closing chapters of the book make it 
quite clear that Mother Emmanuel’s intention is to offer suggestions to 
schools on how the children might be encouraged to live the liturgy, 
which is part and parcel of their lives from baptism to extreme unction. 
Its particular worth is that it is written by a teacher for whom the 
liturgy is life. 

The main part of the work is concerned with liturgical beginnings, 
the mass, singing the liturgy and the following of the liturgical year. 
It is eminently sensible and filled with useful suggestions designed to 
assist teachers in promoting a love of the holy mass and liturgical 
worship in the children committed to their care; particularly sensible 
and helpful is the chapter on singing the liturgy, in which practical 
hints are given on how to promote a love of Gregorian music in child- 
ren of different ages. 

To give a more detailed account of the contents would be beyond 
the scope of a review. Let all teachers, and others, who are actively 
concerned with the instruction of the young, read Teaching Liturgy in 
Schools themselves. They will find in it much food for thought and a 
blueprint for action. 


je. 


NOTICES 


Attve IN Curist. By Ralph Campbell, sj. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland; $3.75.) These ‘Meditations for Young People’ 
follow the traditional Jesuit form (scene, grace, first point, colloquy, 
etc.), but the application is to the modern American way of life (the 
ball game, drive-in movies, dates and petting). 
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THE StsTERS ARE AsKING. By Winfrid Herbst, s.p.s. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds; 15s.) These answers are, to use the author’s words, ‘in all 
the interesting and provocative disorder in which they were spilled 
ut of the question-box’. The range covered in 160 pages is certainly 
emarkable: subjects indexed vary from prayer to custody of the tabernacle 
ey, and from hair shirt to excommunication for striking a religious. 


OUBLING FOR THE MOTHER OF GOD and WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS. 
y Fr Raymond, o.c.s.0. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 4s.) Two talks to 
uns, in a style which is at once intimate and rhetorical: ‘Remember, 
Sister, this is not play-acting. This is working out your salvation !’ 


BE Paut Couturier. By Maurice Villain, s.m. (Translated and 
ublished at Holy Cross Convent, Haywards Heath, Sussex; 1s. 6d.) 
he achievements of the Abbé Couturier, whom Cardinal Gerlier 
alled “the apostle and the undaunted worker for the unity of all 
hristians’, deserve to be better known; but this short memoir has 
een literally translated, and sounds rather fulsome in English. 


OME Recent Papersacks. Sheed and Ward’s Canterbury Books 
3s. 6d. each) are smaller than most paperbacks, but well printed and 
leasant to handle. Four new books in this series have recently appeared, 
o of them being reprints of a part of a larger book. Christ is God, by 
he late Dr J. P. Arendzen, is drawn from his book Whom Do You Say?; 
The Point of Catholicism, by Cecily Hastings, originally formed the 
troduction to her Catholic Evidence Questions and Answers. Both deal 
learly with fundamentals, and would be particularly useful to non- 
atholics who wish to know more about the Church. 
The other two Canterbury Books are original works, both about 
he Bible. Pattern of Scripture, by Cecily Hastings, Vincent Rochford 
nd Alexander Jones, consists of three essays. Miss Hastings deals with 
he difficulties we find in ‘getting inside’ the Bible. Fr Rochford, whose 
ssay takes rather more than half the book, shows the scriptures as the 
ecord of God’s plan gradually working out in the history of the 
hosen people, and being fulfilled in Christ and his Church. This is 
opular exposition at its best—succinct but stimulating, and rich in 
criptural references for those who are prepared to follow them up and 
think about the themes he has introduced. Fr Jones’s essay is short, but 
e too knows how to say more in ten pages than most writers do in a 
hundred. He writes on the scriptural witness to the place of our Lady 
as ‘the tool of God in his messianic plan’, and his thoughtful exegesis 
is most illuminating. Pattern of Scripture is a valuable little book for all 
who wish to know the Bible better. 
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The Bible in the Church, by Bruce Vawter, c.M., (also Canterbury 
Books) explains the position of the Church as guardian of scripture 
and shows that the Bible cannot be fully understood outside the 
Church’s tradition. It is surprising, in view of the title, to find that the 
Church’s use of the Bible in her official worship is barely mentioned. 
although a good deal of space is given to meeting Protestant accusation: 
and to showing that the Bible was read in the vernacular before the 
Reformation. 

The Word of Life (M. H. Gill, 8s. 6d.) consists of twelve essays on the 
Bible which originally appeared in The Furrow (Maynooth) in 1957. 
Five essays deal with inspiration and interpretation, geography and 
history, and the Qumrdn scrolls; two more deal with the teaching’ of 
scripture in schools and study groups; and the last three are concerned 
with the use of the Bible in the liturgy, in theology, and as a book of 
devotion. This is all quite well done—but it is all writing about the 
Bible, and does not really ‘introduce the lay reader to the word of life’, 
as the cover claims. The way to do that is surely to expound the actual 
text, to show that it is significant and even exciting—that it is, in fact, 
the word of life. (Pattern of Scripture, mentioned above, does this very 
well.) Only two of these essays (The Bible as Literature, The Old 
Testament and our Youth) attempt to do so, and both are disappointing. 

Newman’s Apologia pro vita sua has come out in Collins’ Fontana 
Books. The publishers have not only made the text of the Apologia 
available in a cheap edition, but have also included the verbal exchanges 
with Kingsley which induced Newman to write it. This correspondence 
between Newman and Kingsley, which was not usually printed in the 
earlier editions of the Apologia since it originally appeared separately, 
shows vividly how sharp controversy could be a hundred years ago. 
This substantial volume of 380 pages is outstanding value at 3s. 6d. 

Among other recent Fontana Books (at 2s. 6d. each) are The Young 
Church in Action, J. B. Phillips’ translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
together with his four ‘expanded addresses’ broadcast in the Third 
Programme; and Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Letters and Papers from Prison. 
Bonhoeffer, whose Creation and Fall was reviewed in Tue Lire OF THE 
Spirit last July, was in America in 1939, but returned to Germany of 
his own accord. He was arrested by the Gestapo in 1943, and put to 
death in 1945. i 

Finally, The Imitation of Christ has been published as a Universe 
book (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.). This is the first appearance of a new 
translation which was begun by Mgr Ronald Knox, was left unfinished 


at his death, and has now been completed (as he wished) by Michael 
Oakley. i 
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